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SIR BALDWIN SPENCER1
THE science of man has received a heavy blow by the death
of Sir Baldwin Spencer, for, in spite of his advanced years,
he remained to the last in full vigour of mind and body
and eager to pursue his researches in a fresh field which he
had courageously undertaken to investigate. He passed the
greatest part of the last two years in England, seeing through
the press his two latest works The Arunta (1927) and
Wanderings in Wild Australia (1928).
In the winter of 1927-28 (I think in January, 1928) he
went to Paris, where I was then staying, to consult me as to
his plans for future work. I gathered some of the most
eminent French ethnologists, including Professor Levy-Bruhl,
Dr. P. Rivet, and M. Marcel Mauss, to meet him in the
hospitable house of my friends the Comte and Comtesse
Jean de Pange. Our French colleagues highly appreciated
the privilege of meeting him, and he was glad to make their
personal acquaintance. He was then undecided whether to
return to Australia in order to investigate some unknown or
little-known tribes in North-western Australia, or to set out
for South America for the purpose of investigating the
primitive inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, about whom our
information is far from full and satisfactory. I strongly
advised him to continue his work in Australia, for which his
qualifications were unique, rather than break fresh ground
in the severe climate of Tierra del Fuego, where he might be
exposed to hardships that would tax the strength of a much
younger man.
I thought he had assented to my arguments, which, if
1 Reprinted from The Times/July 27,1929.
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